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MUE story which the Democrats have been industriously circulat- 
ing that Mr. Hayes is a member of the “ American Alliance,” a 
body intended to revive the “ Native-American ” movement, turns 
out to be founded on these facts: After the nomination of Mr. 
Hayes, the Alliance nominated Hayes and Wheeler as their candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President, and on being informed of 
the nomination he sent, through his secretary, a carefully-worded 
letter in reply, saying that he was *‘ deeply gratified by this expres- 
sion of confidence,” acknowledging the importance of carrying New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, and promising at the proper 
time to give references to committees for ‘such aid and co-opera- 
tion as seems to be advisable.” The practical object which the 
Alliance has in view is an amendment to the naturalization laws 
‘limiting the suffrage to persons born in this country, or of Ame- 
rican parents; the election of American-born citizens only to ofii- 
cial positions in this country.” It does not appear, therefore, that 
Mr. Hayes has committed himself to the principles of the Alliance, 
but merely that he is willing to allow it to help on his own election. 
The body itself is of litde of no importance, but its support of Hayes 
and the silence of his letter on the subject of the principles of the 
organization will not tend to conciliate the foreign vote. 


The talk about a bolt in Butler’s district continues, and an at- 
tempt made to get Judge Hoar to run against him has met, we are 
glad to say, with success. On all accounts the nomination is 
a good one. Judge Hoar has plenty of the courage, shrewdness, 
and natural humor which is needed in a contest with a demagocue 
of Butler’s stamp, and will make a hard fight, though it now 
looks as if Butler’s streneth was so great as to make him almost 
certain of his election. His defeat by Judge Hoar would have im- 
portant consequences, inasmuch as his brother, Mr. G. F. Hoar, is 
talked of as the reform candidate for Boutwell’s seat in the Senate, 
and it is needless to say that the defeat of Butler would make it 
less easy for “ the boys” tocontrol the succession, and more likely that 
the place would be given to the leaders of the anti-Butler party, 
who undoubtedly have been Judge Hoar and his brother. The in- 
direct support given to Blaine by Judge Hoar at Cincinnati impaired 
the confidence of the reformers in the latter, but they seem now 
to have forgotten or forgiven that. Mr. Boutwell, we regret to ob- 
serve, keeps very quiet in the campaign. This must be on 
account of illness; for were he in good health, the stirring questi 
of the hour would no doubt prove far too attractive to allow repose. 
There is no man in public life who has given more time and thought 
to the subject of * outrages” and the question of mixed races than 
Mr. Boutwell, as his recent report on Mississippi shows, and the 
remedy of ‘‘remanding the State toa territorial form cf govern- 
ment ” so closely resembles some of the measures proposed for the 
pacification of the revolted Turkish provinces, that we can hardly 
help thinking that a full discussion of the Southern problem by him 
would not only help on the good cause here, but would be of som 
value to Gortehakoff and Bismarck as well. 


” 





A good many campaiga lies bave been “nailed” during the 


ing 
week, and a good many “ charges” made. It is not true, it seems 
that Mr. Vance congratuiated his hearers in Nerth Carelina on the 
fact that “the brave Southern heroes who dipped their nds in 
Union blood are for Reform and Tilden,” but he meve!y q ited th 
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for this belief appears to be the determination manifested by 
h 1 spite of their numbering | than 300,000 in a popu- 
lation of 700,000. He anticipates some advantage to them, too, 
{ pe vil differences between Judge Mackey and R. B. 
i I R ean eandid \ttornev-General on the 
it ded by Governor Chamberlain. Elliott as a Coneress- 
ian has pubhiely admitted the misgovernment of the State he re- 
pre l, ulfected’ to deplore it as ruinous to the party’s 
pre but in a State Convention, last spring, says the Commer- 
CLES « pondent, he himself ealled a thief by Judge Mackey, 
and resented the charge by drawing his pistol and attempting to 
u I} two politicians hav ot been on good terms at any 
time nee, and Elliott’s being on the ticket is said to ensure 
Mave ’s going over to the other side. Either for fear or favor 
there will no doubt be a significant polling of black votes for Hamp- 
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ery dangero right. If the approaching elections 

( iu were to be decided by rifle clubs, the State would 
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Federal i nee, to preset order and prevent collisio The 
do not need to be armed for protection; the whites should 
equally understand that they do not need to be armed to obtain 


ish a 
pretext lor them- 
» United States marshals, with all their power to abuse the 
Attorney-General. When the actual struggle 
will feel that it is a moral and 
and, as often happens, that the 


» stake will make the voters more orderly and dis- 


their coveted preponderance. The one party will only fur 
wholesale slaughter; the other draw down upon 
tions of the 
hope both part 'S 


trial of strength, 


speech recently made at Boston, Mr. Blaine, referring to 

the Treasury the rebel 
> who, he says, would get their opportunity should the 
istanced a the 
Portland as an illustration of this 
“against General Neal Dow for 


the supposed danger to from horde of ‘ 


fats r 
Claimants 


Democrats come into power, it ease decided in 


3 Circuit Court at 
danger. He described it as 

<i by him in Louisiana for the use of his soldiers.” 

1 


after, and in another speech made in Ohio, he 


a Case 
Soon 
went into the history 
of the ease, asking the attention of the lawyers as he revealed its 
, declared that by it judgment was rendered in favor of 
against Dow personally for sugar seized by a foraging 
party; that Dow had offered the man a receipt for the sugar, pro- 
vided he could prove his loyalty; that this he declined to do, and 
got judgment in a Louisiana Court; that the United States Court 
lth ent, but that the decision was ‘ warmly dis- 
ented from by Judge Ciarke, of New Lampshire,” 
ight up in but 
ford, whom he described as an “ingrain, hungry Democrat, double- 
dyed and twisted, dyed in the wool, and coarse wool at that,” add- 


real nature 


a ‘‘ rebel ” 


confirme judg 


who had been 


“bro the true faith, was overruled by Judge Clif- 


ing that, in his opinion, Judge Clifford had *‘ carried ” the case—or, 
in other words, withheld his judgment—for eight vears, “ and never 
allirmed that decision until he in his ignorance believed in a Demo- 
cratic triumph,” and Mr. Blaine suggested that if this were sound 
law, every soldier in the Union Army might be sued for trespass, 
ct ground-rent 


and the owner of the field at Appomattox ‘colle 
from Grant.” 


Now. as a matter of fact, this account of the cas 
misrepresentation from beginning to end. 


» turns out to have 
been ; The plaintiil was 
not a rebel but was a well-known citizen of New York, Mr. Bradish 
Johnson, of unquestioned loyalty, and he brought an action in the 
Sixth District Court of New Orleans against General Neal Dow for 
the illegal appropriation of some sugar, plate, and other property 


General Dow not appear- 


by officers and soldiers of his command. 
ing, the case went for the plaintiff by default, and the suit in the 
United States court was brought upon the judgment of the New 
Orleans court. The only question presented was as to the validity 
of the old judgment, and had nothing to do with rebel claims in any 
way. Judge Clifford could have decided this himself, but thinking 
that it might be better that the case should go to the Supreme 
Court, himself called in Judge Clarke, so that they might certify 


to a division of opinion. Worse than all this, it is stated, 
and we understand on good grounds, that before Mr. Blaine 


made his Ohio speech Judge Clarke complained to him of the 
injustice he had done to Judge Clifford in his Boston speech, and 
explained to him the character of the ease and the points involved 
in the decision. If this be true, it makes as black a case as there 
could well be; if it be not, it requires no ingenuity to see how Mr. 
Blaine got at his If he were anybody else he would be 
covered with confusion. Ag it is, we suppose he will not be 
seriously damaged by it, any more than he was by the ex- 
last winter, which so endeared him to his 
that they came within an ace of making him candidate for the Pre- 
But the ea a thorough overhauling bv the 


facts. 


posures of followers 


se deserves 
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press, for the Supt Court a body in whose purity and good 

fame every citizen of the country has a stake, and a wanton 
roveked attack upon the character of any of its members is 
r of publie concern compared with which the success of thi 
Ppurcy Wl ad YX ical st cole is a trif] 





It always gives us pleasure to call the attention of the Reformers 
who united with the anti-Tammany faction a vear ago to the results 
of their movement as they gradually develop themselves. This 


novement, it will be remembered, was directed not only against 


i 
“Boss” Kelly, but against Tammany Hall itself. The people, we 


were told, bad revolted a: 


or 
Le 


inst the “one-man power” and govern- 





Js 


ment through secret societies and “ Bosses,” and were going to take 
the power into their own hands and destroy their enemies root and 
branch. For the purpese of accomplishing this good work we wére 
invited to join a company cf gentlemen whom Tammany Hall had 
purged itself? of, on account ef their extremely low or doubtful 


reputation, and to vote for a ticket got up by these popular 


favorites and thus defeat the regular Tammany nominatio: 

most of which were very good. We declined to aceept this 
invitation; but a great many good people did aecept it, the 
movement was a complete success, and the Anti-Tammany ticket 
was triumphantly elected. And now what has the result been? 
Has “ Boss” Kelly been made to bite the dust? Has the “ one- 


) 


Hall been pulled down! 


man power’ disappeared, or 





mised have come to pass ; 
but something has happened of a kind which it seems the Reformers, 
in their moral zeal, did not dream of, though we should have sup- 
posed any child would have known that it was going to happen, and 
that is that Tammany, having been convineed by its formidable 
opposition that Anti-Tammany is possessed of a considerable 

‘al power, feels that it must not be dropped, but must be con- 
ciliated, and, accordingly, the public are called in to witness the 
last scene of the great Reform farce, which consists in a union of 
Tammany and Anti-Tammany for the division of the spoils, as we 
are informed in Moenday’s 7ribune, on “ the basis of representation 
proposed by Mr. Kelly, about two-fifths to Anti-Tammany and the 
remainder to Tammany Hall.” 

The breaking up of the combination to control the production 
and market price of coal has at length been followed by the down- 
fall of the combination which bas been sustaining the market price 
of Reading shares. For months past there was a standing bid in 
Philadelphia of 44 for any part of the capital stock of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroad Company, and the bid gave the seller 
sixty days in which to deliver the stock. Soon after the coal com- 
bination fell to pieces, a good deal of stock was sold to the brokers 
who made the bid. As the stock was difficult to borrow, no difficulty 
was found in “twisting the shorts,” as they say in Wall Street, and 
Reading was suddenly advanced into the fifties, to return later to 
44. Early in the week this bid was withdrawn, and the price fell 
until Monday, when it touched 197g. As the par of Reading stock 
is 50, the decline amounted to 48!/ percent. It is not absolutely 
krown who were the principal members of the combination w 
authorized the bid of 44. It is known, however, that the shrinkage 
in the value of Reading shares has been immense —about $16,500,000 
in less than a week. The futility of the attempt of combinations to 
resist the inevitable has never been more strikingly ilustrated, 
The coal stocks dealt in in New York have also declined during 
the week, Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western falling from 747, 
to 64's, Delaware and Hudson from 67 to G14, and New Jersey 
Central from 2334 to 2344. The directors of the first-named road 


omitted to declare the regular October quarterly dividend, and this 
led to sales of moderate amounts of stock by small holders and of 


large amounts by speculators. New Jersey Central, in the latter 
part of the week, recovered all the early ¢ 
the attempt te put the Company into the hands of a receiver having 


failed and the October interest obligatiens having been met rh 
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CAMPAIGN DECEPTIONS. nvthing conecrning tie amouit of Mr. Tilden’s income from 
Ie63 to Is72 we have no opinion to ofr; but, even if it produced 
1} I »> to t { ‘ : . : ’ 4 
+} t Mint foO-morrow 1 black and white, we Sil ud have to wait 
’ { ‘ \f 1 ‘ ¢ ee ‘ .¢ } t a: } = . 
; j for Mir. 2 iiden Six rene Ob BIS Geauewons delore Making up our 
: | minds as to his moral position, even supposing the theory that it 
- 7 ked to make no return to be sound. Upon one cognate 
[ i I , . . . . + , . 
2 ; |! tter we have a very strong opinion. We believe the couduet of 
l ol ( th oft " . P e 30 ° " Te 7 , 
. és | the Government in aiding ia these attacks on Mr. Tilden by the 
| }) o>] , . P ‘ a ° 4 
f . } supply cf information to his newspaper assailants which they could 
: | have got from no other souree, and above all in allowing a citizen’s 
, f ) ( ention the pl . * : " ay . ar . ae 
r } return of his income to be faesimiled for publication from the Gov- 
( if eh iF ( v0 { \ : P _ » 
iil: ' Ai | ernment reeords by a party organ, in order to give a semblance of 
i 3 ! i Ked to consider him i oe a oe ; 
ve nti tert nage accuraey to an assault on his reputation, to be a striking illus- 
| ‘ ( essed, during the fast . . . ° > ee . > am ‘ 
le j 247 tration of the notions of “ ¢ivil-service reform entertained 
t } ~on ta We income of S15.000, : P 
ie |} by some ef the party leaders. And though we are not 
If to the assessor ; and are informed , a - 3 i 
: ready to aseribe the recent issue of a revenue circular, 
{ ( f the United St s Circuit Court “ies ; 7 . a ® ied : 
, ordering the preseeution of all persons who, having paid 
! ) { | ( he VS lie 1} a, oucnt to 1 . 7 » se 
lid his full 1] } their income-tax under an assessor’s estimate, are believed to have 
e did not pay his ful , . . , 
paid less than was really due, to partisan motives and a desire to 
C.overnment ove ind DO WwW DP Itv ‘ 4 neh ela a ee : 
I | | help in discrediting Mr. Tilden, we do say that if the scheme be 
| 1e OF lal charge W that, having by ' , . . F . 
| ) 4} : . carried out, it will be a very gross abuse of power. In the first 
eo) 4 | Ww assessor WIth a false basis tor his : E ry a 4 
- 3 : pinice, tO pursue persons on account 01 their incomes ten years ago, 
est Oo, hie t on] : loss tax than he ought to have paid. a é Oy : gant ars ‘ 
ai: : ; when they have lost their memoranda, might prove in many cases 
_ * Line ‘pel ’?) [ ¢ t has broke dow! it has undergone - - e 
} i it ba PORCH Gown, Il Da uUnaergotr . : . sae 4 
TM ; le fail very gross injustice. In the second, nothing could be better ealeu- 
the nece Muihieation. ne simple failure to make a return 1s : ; . . : : 
eg ; . ) lated to cause a revival of the system of blackmail which was car- 


. " . ° . } 
! ted to the rank of fraud of a very bad kind, and we are} . ; Capa 5 
: ried on by Sanborn under an act passed to help the Treasury in 


ld tf of itself, without the preliminary perjury, proves Mr. ; ; 13 ; 1 hae 
, he P | : Bp ceg Adie * | doing this very thing. Other scoundrels like Sanborn will soon ap- 
t very unfit man for the Presidency; and it is then assumed , i : Bn . : 
, : 2 : ; pear to play on the fears or misgivings of the honest as well as the 
t been paying very much less than his due 


dishonest; for no man ean feel perfectly sure that he did not over- 


* ‘ ot a : cae ened alse oust oe look something in making his returns so long ago, and we shail 

aC f Sais ~~ | have oce more chapter added to the already long and odious history 

durit t period he was making large sums of money, and ae eel ec acis : ; 
W | nil Vt rich man that “everybody knows” him ” Repanit sehen . , . 

‘ If we are asked why we devote so much space to the discussion 

ai of Mr. Tilden’s taxes, we answer that they have been made de- 

\s to his fail to make a return, we have only this to say: that | ying rately and of set purpose, both by Republican writers and 

ok, or says he took, of the legality of this failure, was | orators, a prominent topic in the canvass —next to the Southern out- 

oH ; y taken until now, and was acted on by large numbers | paves the most prominent topie—and probably nothing produced in 

oft ost | rable and upright men in the community; that even | the discussion has thus far had so much influence on voters. More- 

Cirenit Court has deeided and the Supreme Court shall decide | over, all kinds of party writers and orators, from Harper's Weekly 


C¢ tal no sueh option as was Supp sed, and that the asses- down to the sh posh Clarion, have plunged ean tly into 








ialty wv not tinal, it will simply, like many other revenue | the subject, almost to the exclusion of everything else. Now, 

deci prove that Mr. Tilden and those who agreed with him were | j¢ yf. “Til len is to be beaten at the polls on account of his 
must the kaw. Tt will not prove that he was a knave. Even | personal character, we hold it to be of the last importance to the 
if there w morality in his paying on the assessor’s estimate | eaguse of public morals that the view of his character which defeats 
of ] neome, there will be no certainty of it until we ‘now not | him shall be the true view ; that if he perishes he shall not perish of 
\ » his total during those ten years was, but the | « campaign lies,” concocted and circulated in the very heat of the 
ount of it whieh was taxable —two facts which have no necessary | fray, when there is little time or opportunity for examination. In 

OF ce tat relation. A man’s gross income might be very large | other words, if we are to have a villain in this canvass, we must 
wil } taxable income very small or nil. To establish the amount have a genuine and not a show villain got up for electioneering 
Of tis **1 neome” this time, and the amount of it that was tax- purposes. In the seeond place, all right-minded men will be pro- 
we shall need something better than the asser- perly put on their guard with regard to these Tilden charges 

| paper or popular rumor, Most of the talk about | py the fact that they are made by politicians who are themselves 
everybody knows, is the wildest guessing. We | corrupt and have es yet shown no signs of shame or re- 

do not know whether Mr. Tilden is a very rich man or not; but, sup | pentanece. Their old chiefs—themsclves, as has been well said, 
( o think of ways in which he might have become | “port of the thing to be reformed”—are still at the head of the 

cl i¢ during a few years the amount of bis taxable | « peform movement.” There is every known sign, ¢ xcept the tardy 


k of ways in which his Income might have | gqenunciationsof the Boston papers, that Butler is very populai 
} } tine Toth he amannt shle te or. | , . . sa ‘ y - 
been iner ly withont inereasing the amount Hable to taxa- | with the party in his own State. Blaine, whose railroad transac- 


tion. W othing on the subject which is not known to all | tions formed the last of the Republican “exposures,” and whose 
In ders, but we say unhesitatingly that anybody who, | defeat, though by only a few votes, was considered a great triumph 
ter th ni ceived trem the fate of the “ perjury” charge, | of the reform interest at Cincinnati, is eradually but surely coming 

( Mr. ‘Ti'den’s character based on com- | to the front as the most influential and popular orator of the ean- 
tbout his income, will act in en | vass, and has even gone to Ohio, he says in a published letter, at 

We do not say that the Government may nct be | « the request of Governor Hayes.” He is, in fact, unless Mr. Hayes 

la larger taxable income during the } js; man et extraordinary nerve and resolution, at this moment, 


15,000, but we do say —wait for the preof. | aeeording to recognized party usage and tradition, the most promi- 
I) pry uesses at the condition of | pent candidate for a place in the next Republican cabinet ; and if he 


cets it, let us warn reformers, it will be a sign’ and proof that the 
\ teavernment’s being able te preve movement for “reform within the party” has again proved a disas- 
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We, therefore, who see cl: 
be 


‘arly that the battle cf re- 


trous failure. 
form will not over in 0, and may be not in ten, 


one vear or tw 


would wara those whose hearts are in the cause that the need for 
caution and vigilanee is as great as it has ever been ; that which- 
ever Way they vote at the coming election, they ought to vote with 


their eves 0] nets and considerations they have well ex- 


amined, and not on curbstone rumors about Tilden’s taxes or pri- 


vate fortune; and that they ought to protect themselves carefully 
against that most fruitful source of discouragement—-a conscious- 


ness of having been easily duped. 


JUDGES AND WITNESSES. 
MITE preeeedings in the recent Bravo poisoning case have 
good deal of discussion in England as to the license of counsel 


raised a 
» 
in cross-examination—a question which recent trials in this country 
have shown to little interest for In the 
Bravo inquest, as in the Tichborne case and the trial of 
last year, the eross-examination of the witnesses was pushed into 
matters very remotely connected with the issue under trial, so that 
the general result of the enquiry was not, as in most cases, the elicit- 


bo us also. 


p: SSeSS 


Beecher 


ing of a certain number of facts bearing on the question in court, but 
acomplete revelation of the whole private life of a family, or of 
a certain part of it, and even of a whole circle of families. The 
glaring e of matters usually Kept and not even 
talked about, formed in fact the great fascination of 
It is difficult at the first blush to see how in the 
Tilton’s eccentric nocturnal 1 could have thrown 
upon the question of Beecher’s guilt; nor in the Tichborne 
it at all apparent that an answer to the enquiry put to 
whether he had, at some distant period of time, had 
improper relations with s 
could even remotely tend to settle the Claimant’s identity. The 
Pall Mall Gazette, discussing this kind of cross-examination resorted 
the credit 


xposure close, 
these causes 
célebres. Beecher 
trial 
light 


Case Was 


habits 


any 


wit? 
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One 


me person not connected with th case 


down of a witness—of 


to for the purpose of breaking 
“showing him up” to the jury, and thus inducing them to pay 
less attention to his evidence than they otherwise would—has 


stated the case in the fi: llowing manner: Suppose, it says, that the 
legislature of a free country were some fine noining to pass a law 
authorizing any one 
any inhabitant of t 
think fit to put witl 


lations 


who chose to take it into his head, to compel 
he country to answer any questions he might 
1 regurd to the other’s moral character, his re- 
with his parents, brothers and sisters, wife and children, his 
business affairs, his property, his debts, and in fact his whole private 
life, and to do all this without there being any dispute between them 
or even any alleged grievance ; what would be thought of such a law ? 
Now, this, the Pall Mall Ga- 
‘, is to-day the law of England. Tt is just this odious 


tyranny whieh any one, by bringing a suit, can, under the vague and 


Would it be endured for an instant ? 
zette continue 
almost unlimited power to punish for © contempt of court,” force 
submission to. 

The law on this suljeet is, generally speaking, the same in the 
United States as in England, and this tyranny, if it really exists. 
weighs upon us as heavily as it does upon Englishmen. The first 
question that suggests itself is whether this is really a fair state- 
ment of the law; and, of course, the Pall Mall Gazette admits 
that there exist limitations of the rizht of er 
tion, but it contends that these are so undefined as to 
to little or nothing in the way of protection. The authorities eon- 
tain little on the subject, except that cross-examination 


Ss-exXamina- 


amount 


as to 
credit is allowed to go very far, and that judges may in their 
discretion stop it when it goes too far. But judicial discretion is 
proverbially an uncertain thing. It varies not merely with the 
court, but even in the same judge it is affected by the state of his 
temper, his curiosity, bis feelings toward the counsel who is examin- 
ing, and by a thousand other things that no one can know anvth 
about or depend upon. 


ing 
Usually it is easier not to exercise than te 
exercise diseretion, and the result is that the right of eross-exami- 


nation is usually urcheeked, and in most important cases, which 











ation. rs 
are Widely reported, the right ds to : \ 
with witnesses ef any s Wilit itt ( 
torture. If the right is abused in 1 
ably abused here; and probably h ( he] 
trial we should have had complain or the 
fact that in the singular society in w »t 
case lived, a craving for notoriety had been aeve ped whieh 1 ic 
any discussion of their private affairs less disagreeable than it is to 
most people. But with the great majority of mankind there 
nothing more odious than the extraction by a sharp, hostile lawy 
from their own unwilling lips, of the details of their n 
tory. There is probably no one in existence, however good 
however quiet his conscience may be, Who ean endure witho 
shudder the thought of every transaction of | past life Iv 
dragged out in a court of justice for the amusement of y 
crowd, Exactly how far the right is abused, and how far the d 
cretionary powers of courts to limit its abuse cceomplish their 
end, it is impossible to say, for it is only in s die cases ot 
usual importance that interest in the result ( 
warrant a lawyer's going to great length in « 1d 
usually, too, it should be said for the eredit cf the protession, 
reputable lawyers shrink from outraging a witness's 
but after everything is admitted that can be | 
the existing state of the law, it is impossible to 
is left very wide open to disgraceful assaults upon e1 
infliet serious and irreparable damag 
The difliculty is not in pointing out the evil, whieh is plain 
enough, but in suggesting a remedy. ‘The rights of cross-exat 
tion are among the most important that the machinery o 
provides for the discovery of facts, and ou the credibil it 
nesses all eases hinge. The moment we begin vy tixed 
rules we enter en dangerous ground. It might seem as t 
solution of the problem lay in the enactment of a1 it WW sSes 
should only be cross-examined as to their general reputation with 
regard to truth, and as to the matters involved in the direethy 
affecting their credibility; but this would by no means d Su 
pose, for instance, that the suit is a common aetion for the pr 
chase-money of a piece of cloth, and the defendant brings a witness 
who swears that he saw the defendant pay the money to the plain 
tiff, while the plaintit® has cnly his own evidence to rel On 
in proof of non-payment; if, in sueh a ease, the plaintiff were 
merely alloved to cross-examine the witness directly, he would 
in all probability lose the ease, as the test would 1 
two to one against him, and the storv of the witne ] 
only person, would probably be believed by t 
jury. But suppose that, on eross-examinati t out that 
this witness can give no good account of his ner ef earning 
his living or of his place of residence: thit he had been arrested 
not long before as a vagrant, and that down t» the time of the 


action he bad no respectable clothes, and that 


ted 


and so on—there 


vslal ) 
uldenly beeame 


possessed of some; ti dese) immediately 


can be little doubt 


ry 
afier getting his bounty-money, 
that his credit with tl 


ie jury would be much impaired, and justly se, 


although no direct evidence of his being a perjurer had been intro 
duced, and not a particle of his testimony had been strie 
verted. Every one who has followed with any care 
in celebrated murder trials or 
frequently a rigid cress-examination lays bare motivi 


ai , } . 7 
aices on the part oi 


tlv contro- 
the evidenee 
taken divorce eases knows how 


and 


witnesses which, often without their 


pre] 


it themselves, tend to bias their account of facts 


The problem, therefore, is to devise some means b 
benefit 


ed, and yet 


the difficulty 


s of a searching cross-examination may be retail 


Road ri , , 
the abuse got rid of. g 


The only feasible way of meetin 


vet proposed is that of drawing up a series of rules or general direc- 


tions as to evidence, which shall not attempt to prescribe formal 
limits for cross-examination, but shall lay down in explicit words 
in such cases, 
These rules would practically be a definition of the “ diseretion ” he 


Thev would, for e 


the general principles which should govern 


® ? 
a judge 


is now supposed to exercise, xample, direct him 
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P der ¢ Cyt trie } Th 
‘ ( ( | fe. It is not easy 
hich we « ( CT) te the 
iolving moral character which 
ere t eve one exun easily imagine 
General directions of the kind we 
( than a formal enunciation of the 
( I od hula wi kd be and is 
hey do not el the law, but they remind judges of 
ct the Mis ti appealed to bv a persecuted 
cert than judicial ** diseretion.” In the 
robably the best body of law that the legal 


n by Bentham in the last century has yet 


of t] kind have been laid down, and we believe 

) | 1 su 

| | Ihe VN QO] Rl STA, 
Paris, September 8, 1876 

\ ? | t, well known for his exuberant wit, but some 
4 { was once chaflin Disraeli on his extraor- 
| B nsfield how till alive Disraeli always 
} n, ¢ t geographer of the ecarle du Tendre. 


rks which were made to him, and finally he 


Ll: *Well, Lam afraid you don’t know what crati- 
There 1 | ( , titude between individual Is 
na This is a question which Russia may 
1" &. % n turns her 1 the direction of 
| ! lt ne t s close, and the moral of tl 
1. The agitation in Herzegovina was the begin- 
. ] ill have to relate Thi vitation 
\ f ) id Everything at the time seemed 
} ) v each other at rezular intervals, 
t t | iz ! n rai iV st ns Th 
| irst expres n in An sv Not Bismarck 
{ nd Iu 1 ¢ sue! \ Then 


t of 2 common intervention in Turkey. 

F e danger: he f of confidence ; he believed 
that once R ia saved Austria from complete 

( \ tion was triumphant in Vienna, and Ilun- 
Russian armies entered Hungary and the 

( ! end of the struggle \ustria was saved : 

famous prediction uttered at the time: 

nish the world by her ingratitude.” The time 

‘ paid her debt—when Lord Palmerston and 

HiT. | lies and resolved to make war against Russia. The 

("; | t hia taken pl ce if Austria had stood by the side 


Wwe uld be given up 
powers. Ile died broken-hearted, full of impotent 


i. Russia has not saved Northern Germar 


y 





has rendered invaluable services to the new German 
. s { last Polish insurre when the allian 
1 two rthern emperors rck’s hands have 
Schleswig-Iolst juestion, in the war 
( Sadowa, fin in the gre war aga} 
{ ie 1asa sort of invisibk ly. No 
! r ! i n the Vistula, i t] Ducl f 
i | whole strength of the Confedera- 
The Czar has ever spoken of the victories 
\ t f an enthusiast : he allowed himself to 


eind” : he gave flags to the con- 





| 1 fie ( = | nthe Pru 1 cene- 

\ ' ‘ tonish the world by | ingratitu 4 
\ moyol v stile; and in an i of observation. 
I! bly set tire to the Herzegoy in! 1, but since the Mem- 
has not made a move, Bismarck is always at Varzin. 
(i T felt trong at the time of the interview at Ems that he did 
! 1 the text of the Memorandum to England by a cou ier: he 
sent it by the telegraph ; and for what reason do you suppose 2? Because he 
\ ! creat hurry to go to Wildbad, where his smiling fa Ss peal of 
the lands every year during the summer season. To those who told 


him that he was treating England very unceremoniously, that perha 
he answered with the most perfect assurance : * Elle si- 
¢ of the 





enera.” Well, she did not sign, and her refusal was the beginnin 
present difficulties One of the conse quences has been that Prince Gort- 
] 


chakoff could not go, not even for a day, to Wildbad, which is in self an 


as extraordinary as a total eclipse of the sun. 
The victories of the Turks have placed Russia in the most painful situa- 
tion; the Christians are more oppressed than they have ever been ; 

er than ever she was from Constantinople. 1 
dently made great miscaleulations : he first overlooked one great fact—v IZ, 
Chancellor, not the Emperor of Russia. Now, it is well 


Emperor will not hear of war; he remembers how his 





Russia 
ft 
i 





evi- 





rince Gortcha 


known that the 

father was forced into the Crimean war, and what misfortunes fell upen 

his country in consequence of it. fe has accomplished a great and im- 

work, the emancipation of the serfs, and he is contented with it. 

Ile holds reviews, and has all sorts of fine military uniforms ; but he is not 
te ! 

so often and so loud 


he hates war, and he says so. He says it 


rreat. pity that his diplomacy should ever enter into what is 


ealled a ** question,” especially into a question so full of snares and dangers 
as the Eastern Question. For, efter all, there is no use writing despatches 


if behind your despatches one don’t see the light artillery of w/timatums 
and points, and behind this the real, heavy bronze or steel artillery. Argu- 
ments are thrown to the wind if they don’t cover battalions. Your chan- 
cellors are nothing if they are mere scribes and sophists, and if they cannot 
open the door of the council-room to the commander-in-chief of the army. 
As Talleyrand once said : **Quand je ne peux plus ¢tre civil, je cede la 
place au militaire.” 

Bismarck has very hard names e once called Prince 
Gortchakoff ‘* das alte Weib.” 
if Prince Gortchakoff entered into the Eastern Question without having 


sovereign or from Prince Bismarck. 





The expression is perhaps not too severe 


any guarantee cither from his owt 


We cannot yet tell what he may have in store; to the mere observer of 


passing events it would seem as if all the Pan-slavish agitation were of no 


the Czar were resigned to everything. On the other hand, 


it would nas if Borlin were now nearer London than St. Peters- 
burg ; there are si sort of understanding between England, 





r Austria is now always drawn into the orbit of 
Germany. I don’t say that Russia is isolated ; she certainly seems iso- 


lated ; she is now turning her eyes, in her great humiliation, towards 


France. France certainly has no sympathy for the Tarkish cause ; she has 
been horrified by the atrocities committed in Bulgaria : but France is help- 


less ; she ean do nothing for those who have heiped to de 
Who entered a word of protest, [ do not say after Worth, 
f Who 


In whom ean we believe ? It 


finest provinces. 
or after Sedan, but when the treaty of Frankfort was signed ? 
. 


showed the slightest pity for our sufferings ? 


is for us now to say: “ La France ne boude pas, elle se recueille.” 
Far be it from me to boast of the influence of the © grande nation” in 


Eurgpe ; nobody feels more keenly than I do what we have lost ; nobody 


has analyzed with a more painful interest our national defects and wants. 
I had no illusions when the great ery of ‘‘regeneration” was uttered after 
the misfortunes of the war. The revolutionary poison is working its way 


into the finest blood-vessels of the nation. setween the unreasonable- 
ness of Ultramontane Catholicism and the rude and coarse teachings of the 
Darwinist and materialist schoo], our youth grow up without any moral teach- 
ing. Our politicians have become a class as corrupt and unprincipled as can 
he found in a South American republic. Still something survives—the 
cood sense of the rural classes, the spirit of industry and economy, the mili- 
tary spirit of discipline, the disinterested love of country ; and it is cer- 
tainly marvellous to find France, after so short a time, still compact, united, 
rich, and more prosperous, in a material sense, than any country in Europe. 
eannot be filled ; 


in Europe since we have been despoiled of our natural 


every country in turn will feel that ‘‘ there is 


] . 
hing rotten 


Russia’s turn has come. How eagerly the Russians now surround our 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs! It seems as if he were the arbiter of their 





destiny. The Duke Decazes has become sud lenly very popular in) Russia 
and very unpopular in Londen. And why ? For this simple reaso the 
Duke Decazes aflixed his signature to the Gortchakof Memorandum with- 
out waiting until he heard of the resolution of Lord Derby. How could he 
well refuse to do so? Three emperors, three powerful chancellors, came to 


him and said : ** We wish to do something for the Christians in the Kast 


we have made our programme ; do you approve it ¥” The duke signed 


as a matter of course. He had no conflict of interests with Russia ; he 
could send no fleet to the Bay of Besika ; he has no road to India to defend ; 
he is net the representative of the greatest Mussulman nation in the world. 


The signature of France was a mere act of courtesy and nothing more ; 
but it has been interpreted as a rupture with England and the beginning of 
an alliance with Russia. Alas! we cannot afford now to have enemies or 
friends ; we are alone—‘‘ moi seul, et ce n’est pas assez.” Russia also finds 
herself alone ; she feels that England and Germany are ready to enter into 
a league against her. Grossdeutschland is not at all likely to forget the 
old theories about the necessary influence of the Germans in the valley of 
the Danube. 


are the secular enemies of the Slavs. 


Bismarck has always coquetted with the Hungarians, who 
r If the Tories remain in power long, 
if Disraeli is allowed to have his own way, we must expect, I believe, to see 
a sort of coalition of Englai 





1, Germany, and Austria against Russia. But 


will the Tories remain in power? The agitation against them seems to 





gain much ground. The Bulgarian atrocities has become a basis of opera- 
tions for the Liberals. If Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and their friends come 
back to power, then the whole aspect of things would be changed ; but it is 
idle to expatiate upon the consequences of an event which is still so 


doubtful. ‘* Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 


THE SWISS LIBERAL CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


GENEVA, September 8, 

i ee constitution of the Old Catholic, Liberal Catholic, National Catho- 

lic, Christian Catholie Church (this last is the name finally pitched 
upon) may be, and doubtless is, ecclesiastically and religiously a failure. 
Sut then it is a political success, at least for the present. It has completely 
solved the difficulty under which some of the cantons lay—notably Berne 
and Geneva—of being under treaty obligation to support Catholic churches 
and clergymen in the Catholic part of their territory. It has enabled these 
cantons to tura out the whole hierarchy of Ultramontane clergy neck and 
heels from their churches and parsonages, and even, in some cases, to 
banish them for a time from the republic. And, on the other hand, it has 
enabled them to confer churches, parsonages, and salaries on a new set o 
stipendiarie: of their own who are far from having any conscientious scru- 
ples against a cordial support of the Government—that is, of the party in 
power that gave them their offices. Ilow good a thing it is to have enough 
of such officers posted in every parish any member of a State Central Com- 
mittee will be able to inform you. The ‘* Liberal-Radical ” party used to 
be devoted to the idea of church disestablishment ; but since the new 
church organization has been set up they do not take the same interest in 
the subject ; in fact, they prefer the present arrangement. 


in 


Just at the present writing they are busy at Bonn in bringing out the 
topstone of the new (beg pardon !) the Old Catholic Church, in the conse 
‘ration of Professor Herzog as Bishop of Switzerland. ‘* For moral 
effect” (so one of the Liberal Catholic clergy told me) they had meant to 
have this solemnity at Soleure, partly because it was the capital of a Catho- 
lic canton and famous as the old-time residence of a bishop, and partly 
because there were magnificent churches there that could be taken posses- 
sion of for the occasion, by consent of the Liberal Government, to the 
horror and impotent rage of the Ultramontane occupants. But the clergy 
of St. Ours, the most conspicuous and cathedral-like ef these churches, re- 
fuse to give place, and have thus defeated the sacrilege ; but the result is 
that the citizens of Soleure promptly hold a meeting, and resolve to pro- 
ceed without delay to elect a new staff of clergy for the town; for it is a 
notorious fact that this Catholic city is Liberal Catholic bya large majority, 
and that the people have been waiting these four years for a convenient oe- 
casion to vote their present pastors out of doors. 

But, as [ have said, instead of Bishop Reinkens coming to Soleure to 


consecrate Mr. Herzog, Herzog goes to Reinkens at Bonn, metropolit 


Bb fal, 





an 
city of Old Catholicism. This is not grateful to Swiss patriotism ; and 
both in Germany and in Switzerland the Old Cathalic movement is much 
more an affair of patriotism than of religion. The questian is muttered 


quite aulibly whether it was on the whole so much worse for the bishop 


The N 
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Gen cities of Sw : , 
towns of Germany, and offering for t ty large 
church of Notre Dame, built (at no ex; tot yb pM 
However, this little irritation wiil be forgotten, and the new ¢ 
structure will, in a day or two, be completed 

The new church car near having no | p at 





body that had the ordering of its polity was all ready to esta a 





on democratic principles, but was dissuaded by the prayers and « 
of some of its clerical members. It consented to retain th 
on condition that it should be stripped of all au t ( 
this ** constitutional church” the bishop is kept, lik 
hive, simply for breeding purpos Ilis sole fu list \ i 
this he may do, and must do, when required by the body « vin 
are over him, and not otherwise. Considering what a miuscren rew 
free-thinking politicians these 1 are, it is no wonder t Ll 
and his friends consider their re un inadequate security for ¢ 
order and orthodoxy. 
As to the amount of religious vitalitv in the new Church, t 


1 


information to be got from the reported statist Phe @ in Old 
Catholies return so many hundred thousand ad nts, and 


gregations, and complacently invite parison W 

Lutheran Reformation for a like p 1 Bu \ 

gregati mms it is simply delusive to ¢ are Wi { l ! 
throngs of fervid worshippers that followed the standard 

formation. The Old Catholic voter is faithful h | 
election-day, when there are churches to be approp lor 
annoyed with vexatious Jaws, or monks or nun 

canton ; but on other Sundays he puts his unbaptized baby i 

bulator, and walks out with his wife to adore God of 

suburbs ; or if (as is commonly the ease) he be not a family man, 
tises the fc llowship « f the saints at a cabaret or ca Lis @N < w it 


is that Nutre Dame de Gencve, after having been taken session of in the 
name of a majority of the Catholic citizens, shows a beggarly attendanes 





of a score or two of persons, while th Notre Dame, built by voluntary 
contribution for the extruded clergy and congregation, is thronged with 
worshippers. In the country villages the contrast is even more vi 
only in two or three, so far as 1 ean find on enquiry, is the ‘*? 
‘‘apostat” (these are the names by which the new \ 
spoken of in conversation) making progress in securing the good will of his 
parishioners. 

For another indication of the strength of the nev I i 
suggest that the statistics of chureh-b: iz be looked up. I 
cess to the figures at this moment, if re anv figu but J ild 


like to know whether anywhere in Europe the Qld Cathelies (who in son 


places have bitterly complained of being debarred from the use of 








have ever built a church for themselves, in all these seven years. On t 
other hand, in the Roman Catholic regions hereabout, and in some « he 
Ultramontane Swiss cantons, new churches spring up like the grass of t 
earth ; and in the cantons where the parish churches have been handed over 
to the Liberals, new buil rat once « ted to supply nt 
Since I have got so far on this topic, I may as well go through with it 
The character of the new clergy inspires no good hope for their work | 
have some correspondents among th ircs of a rez where the ** Refor 
nation ” has been pushed forward by the Government with special en 
They write to me from time to time the most urgent letters impioring my 


aid in finding them wives (any lady wishing to be considered as a candis 
may apply to me through the ation office), and giving me occasional hints 
about the state of the kingdom of heaven as represented by themselves. 1 
get the impression very unmistakably, from this trustworthy source, that 
their colleagues throughout that region are scalawags. Their account of 
them is more specific and therefore more impressive, but it may be summed 
up in this favorite Americanism. There are eminently worthy and respec- 
table men among this clergy; and I do not exclude from this worthy 
category those whose ‘* coming out of Babylon” has been partly because 
they wanted to marry a particular person. But the best of them may be 
divided into gushing sentimentalists like Hyacinthe, and men of a scho 


lastic conscience like the German theological leaders—men who have the 





i) 


notion that a great popular religious revolution can be founded on arg 
ments about the genuineness of the Decretals, The main religious value of: 


the movement is as a crucial test of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s preposterous 


paradox that great religious movements always succeed on a merely nega- 














ch at the same time sounded for 


ion of both follows 





reroes who were 


vtan hoped to repel any 





13 been paid, in ransom of Fveia, 


* both ring and treasure, 


ill, shall kill the dragon and 


trusts, the safety of the gods shali be assur 
“aching him dees of prowess ; 
home from one of their exploits they find the house burned, 
hter carried away. For a while they wander 
but Siegmund suddenly loses trace of his 
inally meets with the adventure which precedes the opening of 
Having attempted to defend a maiden who is compelled 
rainst her will, Stegmund, after killing a number of his oppo- 
and is foreed to fl In the midst of a storm, he 
ry house where his sister, inde, lives as the wife of her 


mposed upon it in 





ning movement, express 
iousness of his freedom to give t 
ie Opening of the curtain dis 
ash-tree rises and supports the 
1 the door and falls exhausted on the hearth. 
in response to tl ] 
Their glences meet 

me another, brt a strange sym- 


llows him everywher 





N ation. [Number SSS 


will not bring it to this house. But S/cglinde tells him it is there already, 





and bids him stay. At this moment 27vading returnshome. Sieglinde ex- 
plains the uzer’s coming, and her husband welcomes him. <As_ they 
pn together, Si d@d sives an account of his life. He calls himself the 
mof W./re, borrowing the name from the wolf’s guise in which he had 


last lived with his fsther. He tells, finally, of his recent adventure, and 
how he came to be unarmed. On hearing this account, JZunding jumps up 
enraged ; the men killed are his own kinsmen. For the night Sieqmund 
} 


save the shelter of the house, but on the morrow he must fight. Or- 





i¢ his wife to prepare his bed, JZunding follows her into another room. 
me 


This entire first part of the act is manifestly wonderfully adapted to musi- 


eal treatment. What music excels all arts in depicting is the purely 
emotional striving—the longing for something that is not—which consti- 


tutes desire. The inferiority of music to the other arts lies in the indefinite- 
ness of its expres sion. To one hearer the desire expressed may be astriy ing 


of the soul of man, to another a striving of the elements of nat 





But in the combination of music with the drama the characters 
become et once the required definite objects to which the music, 
shall attach. And this first seene of ** Die Walkiire” is remarkable 
for the fact that the characters which are to give definiteness to the music 
are marked by that very feature which music is best able to express—an 
indefinite longing. Siegmund, for years a wanderer, has longed for home 
and rest without ever finding it. Sveglinde, forced to marry without love, 

sympathy she desires. Both have lived lives of anticipated, 
1, satisfaction of hope. This is wonderfully expressed by th 


From the beginning of the act, the infinite yearning of the 





increase of tenderness with each successive note, and reache 


ing loveliness whieh the fieree motive and the knocks of 





rrupt. During Sieymund’s story of his life, the same beau- 
if his first meeting with Sieglinde recurs again and again, 


when she questions him or when their glances meet, lastine with indeserib- 


able beauty as she leaves the reom followed by her husband. But, as she 
crosses the threshold, she points back to the ash-tree. Then is heard again, 
as the glimmer of the fire falls upon a sword buried in the tree almost up 





to its hilt, the molive 1 occurred for the first time at the close of 
“Rheingold.” Si gmvnd, left alone, calls in despair upon his father—who, 


we know, is with the gols in Walhalla—for the sword which he had pro- 


nised should not be wanting in the hour of need. The remainder of the 


act defies description. The fire brigitens, and Siegmuad notices for the 
first time the glittering sword-hilt. He thinks it is the light of Sicg’iade's 
‘ 


eyes, and the motive of their meeting returns. Bat words cannot describe 





those splendors of tone-coloring in which the motives of the sword and of 
Walhalla are here blended with others. Far less is it possible to describe 
the sueceeding love-scene. It stan ls alone in the intensity of its passion ; 
and the thro bings of the orchestra mast find a hearer of extraordinary 


coldness if they do not impart some of their passionate impulse to the 


coursings of his veins. Sieglinde, who has given her husband a sleeping- 
potion, returns to sive Siegnund. She tells him how, on her wedding-day, 
an old man had thrust the sword into the tree and departed, saying that 


it should belong to him who could draw it forth ; but many had tried in 
vain. Sigmund hails the fulfilment of his father’s promise. But at this 


f ! 


moment the outer door swings open and the moonlight of a lovely spring 





night streams into the room. ieg nuad, ina song beautiful in words end 
music, sings of spring led on by love to break the bonds of winter. ‘ You 
are the spring,” cries Sieglinde, ‘for whom I have longed.” And then, 
at Sir 





glinde’s solicitation, Siegmund tells his name. She declares herself 
: ; 
i 





his sister, and, drawing the sword from the tree, 
and bride.” 


Such is the repulsive e 


1¢ embraces her as “ sister 


ending with which Ilerr Wagner has seen fit to 
¢,,) + 
bth 


close this otherwise beautiful act. It is justified as an allegorical picture of 
love leading on the spring, but there is no intimation on Siegmund’s part 
that he considers himself spring or love or anybody but Siegmun?. Whether 
the scene exists or not in the original myths is quite beside the question, 
since Herr Wagner has not hesitated to adapt them to his convenience, It 
can only have been introduced in disregard of all modern associations, or 
as an intimation, perhaps, that they had better be changed ; and in either 
case it is equally reprehensible. 
The second act, like the first, includes but one seene, supposed to be in 
the neighborhood of J/uxding’s house. Ona one side the rocks rise and ter- 
il 
bridge and affords a view of the dese2nt to the valley below. Wotan ealls 
his best-beloved Walkiire, Briinahilde, and tells her to give the victory in 


minate in a steep cliff ; on the other, a passage under them forms a natur: 


> 


the approaching conflict with Munding to Siegmund. But Prick appears, 


and, a3 the defender of the sacreiness of marriage, demands Siegnnnd’s 



































punishment with death. Woten thinks no wrong has been done, and re- 
ninds his wife that through Siegmund he has a great purpose to fulfi 
Refusing to listen to such excuses, she finally extorts an oath from Wotan 
that Steymund lie The god 1 ils Briinn id and re rs¢ 
his commands follows a scene in which an epic tendency seems 
to have over Terr Wagners usually acute sense of diamatic 





fitness. W 


vith which ‘ Rheingold” has made us acquainted, explaining thereby 


& synopsis, at great length, of all the events 


the important position which Stegmund holds in relation to the safety 
of the gods. This is all necessary in order to establish the connection 
—which I anticipated in my description—between ** Rheingold” and * Die 
Walkiire.” But how nndramatic for him to go into the precise details of 
an autobiography at the very time when he is supposed to be overcome with 
despair at the frustration of his plans! And how inappropriate for him to 
relate the matter to Britunhilde, who, we are told later by Hyd herself, 
shares her mother’s gift of a knowledge of the past and future! It cer- 
tainly seems that all the essential facts might have been presented briefly 
by Wotan with much more dramatic fitness in his discussion with J’vicka. 
At all events, there can be no doubt that in this scene Herr Wagner's 


} a 


ion got the better of 





method of com] his judgment. The dramas of the 


‘**Ring des Nibelungen” were composed, so far as the poctry is concerned, 
} 





in reverse order. ‘ Gdtterdimmerung” was the first and ‘ Rheingold” 
the last to be written. As there was, consequently, no ‘ Rheingold” in 


existence when its author was writing ** Die Walkiire,” the fact that he did 


not presuppose a knowledge of its events is not without excuse, though de- 
cidedly without forethought. 


Having finished his monologue, 
Bri i rAhild: —th it sh > might not be ob] 


lify the force of the sword in which Siegmund trusted—had met only with 





to interpose her spear and nul- 


threats of punishment from Wotan for any disobedience of his orders. At 
the sight of Siegmuad and Sie;linde approaching, Britunhilde stands aside. 
They have fled from the house of unding. Ualf frantie with remorse and 
fear for Sfoymund's life, Si-g’inde can scarcely endure her excitement 
Hunding’s horn is heard, and she swoons in Siegmund’s arms.  <As 
he lays her gently on a_ resting-place, Briinntildz approaches. She 
tells him he must follow her to Walhalla; that the sword in which 
he trusts shall fail him. But he scorns Wathalla and its wish-maidens if 
Sieglinde is absent. Hi 





sword shall serve, at least, to let them die toge- 





ther. He lifts it to ssrike the unconscious form, when the ery of Britin- 
hilde checks him. Deeply moved, she tells him he shall live ; his sword 
shall not prove useless, At this moment the shouts of the pursuing Jfun- 


ding are heard. Stegmiund rashes forth to meet him. Clouds fiil the 
stage, but through them, on the to of the rocks, the fight is seen. Britun- 
hilde, who stands in the clouds above them, eries to Siegintad to trust to 
his sword. Bat, with lightning and thunder, Wotan appears. On his in- 
sword breaks in pieces, and Sleqniatud is kille 


lead 3 and Wotan starts in 





= 
' 


terposed spear t 


temptuous wave of the god’s hand lIincdé 





pursuit of his disobedient daughter, who has already carried Sieglinde away 
with her on her horse. In this second a 


Vigor marks the opening movement of the mu 





prevents that ste uly 
preceding act ; bat the closing scene, bezianin 
mund and Sirglind, is of the 
effect of Sieglind’s intense excitement is great] 
rence of the motives of her first meeting with S/ 


scene, Which are not undisturbed, however, by 





horn. And nothing could exceed the touching pathos of the orchestra as 
Briinnhild: approaches and sees the prostrate form over which Segmund 
bends. At her mention of Walhalla, its grand motive r 


trast between this and the sad expression of Siegmund’s fidelity gives to 





urns. The con- 





both him and Britnahi/de throughout the dialogue a distinet individuality. 
The dramatic intensity continually increases, and reaches a magnificent 
> 


height when Britanhilde promises her protection. Finally, as Sregmun 7, 


on the approach of Zlunding, takes a last look at Sveglind’, all the 





ries of the prey ious act, the motives of the first meeting and of the 
song, seem to crowd upon him, and the effect is indeseriba 
The scene of the third act is on the top of a mountain. <A ecivern is 


formed by the rocks on the right, and the opposite edge of the sum is 
bounded by a forest ; in the background a rock, projecting high above thi 
surrounding boulders, commands a view of the depths Storm- 
clouds drift past, and through them are seon the mounted t who 





ride to Walhalla with their slain warriors, and then gather on th 





Every bar of the music is fall of the frestmess of a breezy mountain top, 


full of neighingof glad horses, full of the wild laughter of their riders es they 


ation. 
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y when 23 } éa 
to mid & n sca 
sobed \ly vi 
eql W pu 


is ready to cli She must 


for the sake of the child she Sillil Dear, At hear iy 





a sudden joy takes the place of Sieg/nde’s depression ; she is eager tot 
every effort for safety. The Walkiiren advise her to take shelter { 
wood near by, where Fufner, whom Wot t ls, lies guarding } 
sure ; wilde wives her the fragments of 8 word, t ' 
to keep them for her son, who will be the n hero in the w 
Britnnhilde will herself name him: he shall be called S glad v 
victory. Tor the first time the he motive of 8 rises { 
the orchestra. Wo/an’s arrival follows quickly ) S a 4 
parture. 2b hild: has hidden herself behind r sisters, 1 
ealls on her to come forth. She, who had known t SOCK 
heart, s} ili be ban she j from thes \ tn Walkiir ve mh } 
she shall be cast into a sleep from which the f :W { s } 
waken he nd have | for his wife s ced such a ] . ‘ 
Walkiiren break out in lamentations Wotan dismisses them, and | 
to the entreaties of Briinnh She bees tl e will so [ ent 
surround her with a circle of fire, so that none t t bravest , 
able to awaken her. His Jove for her return Lhe gra uest. Tl 
kisses her eyes and they close in sleep. Under a shelt tree he ¢ 
her with her shield, and then calling up ] by v \ he 
entered into the compact which had | rht | s trouble, he st 
the rock with his spear and transf s the crafty vis n t] 
which was his original state. The flames leap up f he d 
the summit, and Woeten, looking back at everv st B 
ippears through them This touching fare tr ive fe 

1 a character which his childish avidity ‘fz Q "and his we 
support in the ot! unas of a prof i} ‘ ‘Wis 
teresting 

With th i i t alike i s H s sta ett 

ds** Die Wali Mie drama stands throu ni { k nti 
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Phe relation \ viel” to MAS J es the ¢ 
pos 1 the position « rator W h bu r with erous { _ 
ins, cant express if t s who infam “ { events that 
led to if 3 eau in s vy with the horror and indignat 
w! els hought of Bu in Massacres, they must understand 
i} ls inelu tha } eX Ssion musi k Wwwho lurk 
" eC S| { Balgarians ar winit relat 2 eX i between thi 
what differe 1 what he i} : : 1 i what « ‘ 
of the murd When all % known, then may speal 
with s svi] us \ vn f s in apy r 
to the humanity his hearers. In lik the genius of H 
Wi one ha i) od 1. I Wis awa l ain ( nipple 
expression « ts own endtion coll l only vagu to its h 
ers, for they did not know to wha ferent objects the emotion 
embodied in the vat s w much less 
could the vinpa > with them all to- 
gether which presupposed th l with it a 
flood « mori rd * Buiga- 
rian” would appeal mily after they had become familiar with 
the associations conn and, in like manner, Herr Wagner r 
eognized that the e felt at the beginning must be experi- 
enced by his hearers at the end. He held himself restrained, therefore, to 
definitions in ** Rheingold”; but he finds himself able, in ** Die Walkiire ” 
and the subse . to give vent with continually greater freedom 
t 1 the intensit) feeling. The work of definition, it is true, must 
still go on. s racters are introduced ; but almost before words 
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1 finds abut 
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tra, with brief boldness, has re- 


vast, and proceeds with an im- 


of ** Rheingold ” forbade, to 


with them. The unrestrained 


in acts which a change of 


leazth of more than an hour ; 


ifieent exhibitions of sustained 


ich individual instances of a 
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‘The 


] enquiry heth Lit vou don tuke ft ck 
nt situat n It i tru svo L’ h i bur- 
in campaig s has been an peal to the 


from the campaign orator, nor should you attri- 
ntirely to the speech The Southern problem 
1, a very « np! x one t state th point to be 
nment of the Republican party well as of 
aver tump orator Vv 1 hardly venture on 
South 1 inited for t fi time since 1860, 
negro Irage and seeks to prevent or control 
1, and alarmi even to moderate men, and it is 
{ party o ifors confine tl nselves to the easy 
i than the dificult d ission of t uses ol 
f preventing or curing them, 
ial question : you ean hardly expect, as things 
rately discussed. It is perhaps doubtful whether 
1estion ‘he platforms of Cincinnati and St. 


his point are really 


s tl ire men of every shade of opinion on the question 
the pr ‘al orator should rather avoid currency and 
both to his party and himself; besides, it may be 

y ile he is quite up to it 
t same may be said of the prin iple of civil-service re- 
be discussed without saying something unkind not only 
| Republican party, but also of the personal party mana- 
Senatorial Group. So bold a course ought not to be ex- 
party " s until the consummation of the reform itself. 
\ rted that the invaluable services of Mr. Schurz 
1 with because he had ven lL on this ground, and cer 
be mitted in any one else. That the politician of the 
reform as an absurd sacrifice of po which he 
ym f he can help uid does not wish to say much 
he may forced into 1 direct } mal pledge 
Imitted, but } means { « ipe trom ) doing 
4 h audien but ratl in the ease with 
s the impossibility of such reform under M1 
De ratic 1 ss in the coming Presidential election 
my change in the p mnel of the whole civil service 
ap) t; it is nearly as plain that party necessity and 


mut that the 


t than y 
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nem vere 


ms at iss 


mt elections ; 


rength is 


the plain inability of the Democratic par 


ml 
nb 


ue, and that it 


t of any 


iency of new appointees woul 


er of the employés in that service, and it is by 
appreciation of these facts is mot neral and 
u would seem to imply in the article alluded to. 


that the reformation of the civil service is only 
is manifestly impossible to weigh 
the 


but that the demand for such reform has 


one cause in making up the result of 


shown by the recognition of it by both political 


y to carry it out 


wed many votes for the Republicans is certainly a reasonable sup- 


not much weakened by the treatment of the subject by 


s, be 


tl LhHOcrie 


ause 


Ifayes can accomplish in face of the 


that, as has been shown, is readily explained on 


er than the indifference of the party at large. 


! oppo ition he will 
r question which L have already trespassed too 
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be shown that he 


At all 
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" ACMILLAN & CO.’S 1 of fall publications is long and of higl 
A quality It includes F’'reeman’s ‘Ilistorieal and Architectural 
S hiefly Italian’ ; the third and last volume of the ‘Memoirs of 
the Earl of Shelburne’; * The Raja of Sarawak (Sir James Brooke),’ by 


J icob : 


‘Rambles in Greece,’ by J. P. Mahaffy ; ‘Dutch 
Guiana,’ by W. Gifford Palgrave ; ‘ The Invasions of England,’ by Capt. H. 
M. Tozier ; 
James Routledge ; a reprint of the edition of 1823 of Bentham’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation’ ; ‘The Austrian Arctic 
Expedition,’ by Lieut. Payer ; ‘ Unscientifie Letters from the Challenger,’ 
by Lord George Campbell ; ‘The Modern Telescope,’ lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution by J. N. Lockyer ; ‘A Manual of Marks on Pottery 
and Porcelain,’ by W. H. Iooper and W. C. 
from Herrick,’ in the Golden Treasury Series, by Francis Turner Palgrave. 


‘Chapters in the History of Popular Progress in England,’ by 


*hillips ; and ‘Selections 


—TFor the holidays, Scribner, Welford & Armstrong announce a sumptu- 


ous illustrated volume on ‘ Ttaly, from the Alps to Mount A2tna,’ edited by T. 
Augustus Trollope. —— Nature for September 7, continuing its roll of * Scien- 
tific Worthies,” gives an admirably executed portrait and a very full sketch 
of the career of Sir William Thomson, whose amiable remarks about Ameri- 
ean scientists since his return from this country have lately been made 
His is a decided case of ‘‘ hereditary genius,” his father hav- 
Sir Willi 


tributions to the practical working of deep-sea cables ought alone to make 


public here. 


ms con- 





ing been and his brothers being also eminent in science. 


him famous ; but he has many other titles to the gratitude of mankind. The 
same number of Nature, by the way, contains a full report of the proceed- 
ings of the British Association’s session at Glasgow. ——The third number 
of the Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club (Cambridge) is well sus- 
tained by a large number of contributors, and furnishes for the most part 
popular reading. Mr. J. A. Allen’s paper on the decrease of birds in Mas- 
sachusetts is first in order as well as in point of interest.——Mr. Thomas 
Vickers, making good his promises, has issued his catalogue of English 
Prose Fiction in the Cincinnati Publie Library, close upon the appearance 
of his catalogue of German Fiction which we lately noticed. Comparing the 
new catalogue with the similar one prepared by Mr. Stephen Noyes for the 
Brooklyn Mercantile Library, we are struck with the liberal scale on which 
the former has been carried out. Types and paper are of the very best, and 
space and cost are of so little account (as if in comparison with eyesight) 
that every title, even in-interminable juvenile series like Oliver Optic’s and 
Jacob Abbott’s, has a line to itself, with date and place of publication 
given. In 248 pages are catalogued, as we estimate, not more books than 
Mr. Noyes, by omitting details which 


catalogue, hus 


ceneral 


may properly be left to the 
recorded in 64 pages 


] 


number of the Times of this city t! 


—In a recent 1ere Was printed an 
purporting to be a review, but 
Nearly one-half 


of the 7'imes’s ridicule was devoted to the system of Latin pronunciation 


neth, 


article a column and a. half-in 1 
1 


actually a satire upon a Latin Grammir by Dr 
which the grammar in the proper place advocated, and which the reviewer 
Eaglish, French, German, Spanish, Italian, nor 
anything under heaven except Fischerian. We hope the satirist will be 
duly abashed when he discovers the fact, of which he obviously has never 
heard, that the system of th Dr. 

some time since set forth in a pamphlet by Professor Lane of Harvard. 


characterized as neither 


pronunciation whi Fischer follows was 


—A volume which truly deserves a place at the Philadelphia Exhibition 
is the ‘ Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences.’ Da- 
venport is in Iowa, on the farther bank of the Mississippi. Forty years 
ago there was no such town in existence, and it is still ‘*in the heart of an 
Yet 


its Academy of Natural Sciences is nine years old, and, after having expe- 


extensive grain-growing region,” with only about 25,090 inhabitants. 


rienced the lethargy which usually follows the exuberant vitality of a new 
society, it now finds itself popular, growing, well housed, and with a long 
career of usefulness before it. ‘* Eighty-five new members were elected 
during the [past] year, of whom forty-three were ladies,” and these have 
taken an active part in furnishing the rcoms and promoting the aims of 
the society. One lady laboriously copied the records of proceedings during 
nine years to be printed for the first time in the volume before us, and the 
cost of publication has been borne by the “* Women’s Centennial Associa- 


‘The city is so situated as to afford many advan- 


tion” of Davenport. 
tages to the student of Nature. 
fossils of the Hamilton and Upper Helderburg groups, the rivers and 
ponds produce a remarkably fine development of molluscan life, while the 


The underlying limestone abounds in 



































¥ A - ~p7 } | % 
(let 5, 1876] iipe IN 
ce] pl it t tot wooded | 
field for the botanist : the entemol Mor | 
almost hin t limits of the city t! ! tins 
such abundance that the Academy’s colle 
1 the country, and in some department uniqu ns 
no fewer than twenty copper ax The rel 31 ve 
attention in the text of the * Pro lings,’ and es liv in 
ms ; entomology holds the second place, botany and eon logy 
sparingly represented. Taken altogether, this volume does 
‘ity from which it proceeds, and we recommend it to all in- 
rants to the West who may be in doubt where to settle, and 
ted by considerations of the sort suggested by the existence of 
ciety in any given community. 
icle, ‘* Notes on Book-plates,” in the Art Journal for October, 
may serve by its illustrations to direct att 
which it is based—M. Poulet-Malassis’s ‘ L 
origine jusgu’da nos jours.” The subject 


curious interes tors of book-plat 





their fondness for 


and for the study of human character. The coat-of-arms is naturally em 
ploved as the sign and seal of ownership, a haps, the commonest 
device of the b ok-plate. It fails, however, ate individual taste and 





least supplementing, with s 





e there have been plenty in the 





three centuries of the fashion, and there is no reason why thev should not 

be indefinitely multiplied. Etching for such purposes is within the capacity 
oe ; 8 

of almost any one who can draw at all, and photography, which now gives 


any pen-and-ink drawing, furnishes a very tolerable 


/ 


substitute for etching. To the revival of this latter art, however, under the 


Second Empire, we owe many beautiful book-plate conceits, and two of the 


most remarkable of them—Victor Hugo’s and Manet’s—are reproduced on 
wood in the Art Journal. 

i¢ art of conveying information about dry subjects in an attractive 
manner is one which has to be euitivated by all scientific 


reach a public of any kind; and as an illustration of how it may be 
I ’ P4 } l ™m 





1 


done, Mr. John Fiske’s article in the current number of th 


ealled ** A Librarian’s Work,” is a good stu 








seems, is popularly supposed to be a sinecure off ntains a 1 deal 
of valuable information about books, of the kind which is albwavs entertain- 
ing long as we are pe » consider it merely talk about books, and 
not compelled to attend in the spirit of earnestness and bibliography. M 

Fiske not only finds in the library at Cambridge plenty of work for him- 
self, but enough for twenty assistants, seventeen of whom are emp!oy 

simply in cataloguing hocks. For the purpose of showing how the work 


. volume through all its stages, from its ap- 


is done, he traces the history of 





’ to its final establishment on the shelves, ready for 


pearance in th 


public use. One of the curious facts brought out by the minute examina- 








tion to which books are subjected in the process technically k 1 as 
* collating ” (an examination made for the } urpose of di vering any dk 
fects in the lettering, paging. and general make-up) is that, in the case of 
English publications, there hardly ever turn out to be any serious flaws, 
while in the French and German volumes ‘‘the grossest blunders are nly 
toocommon. Figures are unaccountably skipped in numbering the pages 





tes are either omitted or are so bunglingly numbered that it is hard t 





pl 
discover whether the quota is complete or not ; title-pages are inserted i 


the wrong places ; sheets are wrongly folded, bringing the suecession 





pages into dire confusion ; sometimes two or three sheets are left out : and 
sometimes where a work in ten volumes is bound in five, you will find that 


the first of these contains two duplicate copies of V 
signs of a Vol. II. you may seek in vain. In all bungling of this kind th 
Germans are worse than the French ; but both are bad enough when ¢ 
trasted with the English, either of the Old World or of the New.” 
The difference between a printed catalogue and a eard-catalogue, roughly 
speaking, is that the former is a fixed and final announcement of the con- 
tents of a library—a solemn record, to which no ad 
except in the form of supplements, which with each new accession of 
| 


books become more and more cumbrous; while the latter, consisting as 
it does simply of a quantity of loose ecards arranged alphabetically is 


drawers, can be increased as the library itself increases, exactly as (if t] 
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mary bard, like Herwegh, 


imagery and a ripe and all- 


his muse. His best-known 


letzte Ritter’ (1830), which 


I.; the beautiful ‘Schutt?’ 


ute to our free institutions ; 


His death, which is said to 


ic oceasion of his sevetn- 


regret. Austria, who, within a 
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| \ ! l tak l l } | ! 
' 
i tht I" 
{ | ‘in the d ! y 
( \ en by Napoleon at M ‘ 
r I itrical law interesting to others 
t of ‘Cod | tres,’ by a Paris adv 
te, M. ¢ ( 1 to thet . ti nd to th 
| Lut] nd the fourth to the public. From th 
t } t the manager has alwavs the right to ca l 
t] ! » has not given satisfaction to the public in 
i | irts in Vv h he appears ; and in the provine Ss 
the publi nd especially t hscribers to the theatre, are severe in their 
requiremen t jealous of their right to reject, so that ** at Rouen, for in 
stan { wecepta rejection of the new actor was for a long time cer- 
| | by t hief of poli at Nantes, his acceptance or 
t | linay still, put to vote, in which the subscribers and 
‘ n a, iby lot, take part, sitting as an electoral col 
presiding officer ; while at Orléans a municipal de- 
( li W nk, has not y been revoked, declares that the publie 
mist be lon the subject by the stage-manager, who is to present 
1 | : 1umerate his qualifications, after which a vote 


f hands, and it is the Commissionaire Central of the city 


W tod le as to the result of this publie manifestation.” The third 


chapter treats largely of dramatic copyright, and shows us plainly the hooks 
I by which the powerful monopoly of the dramatic authors’ society 
! lt ft managers of Fran The old country manager 
w! 1 to SILLS] plays because the author could not come to 
the t W ¢ for money, would be greatly displeased in France to 
find hov ld the play and however dead the copyright, the agents 
t} \ itd | collect the author's fee, although in this case only 
to turn ii over t table fund for the relief of the theatrical poor. M. 
Constant has « pleted his volume by giving a list of all laws and legal de- 
cisi affecting the sta from 1780 to 1875, adding the text of many of 
the most important There is an index to the names of all authors, 
: | ted, in addition to the analytical index ind 





Lin \ wn izines ; and one can trace now and then 
imi par | haa { ( lis i empl t is and r} tter, tl ( y 
off-hand \ { t and fix the attention of tl tmiess 
read f ! 1, turns t pages in half-conscious search 
for a sen } \ ri easily mistaken >the mavazine criti- 
cism It ifiuer lt i » mue! s to read a review « 
book like t Ur l nf to l the book itself: so much 
easier, TOO, | ret iii , 1 r¢ dy mie I society th i ! ) us] 
to fito f< \\ ibif inl wi ticle tha ost 
o.t ( s na } ri ! ( uch. Ss yequip ~ 
si B from tl V natu hopinions are as epheme rail as thev 
are eifective; their lif in their surroundings, and the author fortunate ly 


rarely attempts to revive them. As one reads in Mr. Fiske’s dedication 
that these articles are published ‘* by way of clearing out my workshop,” one 
p under which 
another atthor’s fame has been half-hidden, and turns the pages with a 


instimetively recalls the load of chips from a German worksho 


certain misgiving ; but he soon finds his fears unealled for. No doubt 


there is a good deal of incompleteness about these essays, and there is no 
ipparent 1 m why the abstract of Figuier’s ‘ To-morrow of Death ’ should 
have been reprinted. The book reviewed was utterly worthless ; and while 


the notice may have been useful to warn ignorant readers, no good 


reason appears for preserving it in a permanent form, The pressure 
of books is so great in this prolific age that authors can hardly feel 
to ly the duty of preserving only their completest work. But, 


as we | » said, most of the essavs in this volume were well 


W i preserving, and some probably are on subjects that the author will 
t more fully, though Mr. Fiske’s tastes seem so broad that we 

peak with | tation, Ilis reviews are more than mere criticisms. Le 
< t facts, and dwells upon the explanation with additions and 


The Unseea World, an? other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A.. LL.B., Assis 
t former rer on Philosophy at Harvard University,’ ete 
Bostol James KR, Osy ad & ('¢ sve 12mo, pp 10) r 


Nation 


| Number 588 


Unseen Universe,’ the ¢ 


iy by Professors Tait and Stewart which attract- 


ed so much attention a year or so ago on its appearance in 
won by the way, why Mr. Fiske should have altered th 
worse—and he gives the gist of the work, etching corre:t! 


pressed materialism, and taking the opportunity to give in his criticism a 
somewhat more definite statement of his own idealisin thin he had previ- 
ously given, and draws with a firm hand the distinction between the loose 
Positivist speculations he is criticising and the hopes that his own idealism 
enables him to nourish: and then, assisted perhaps by the obscurity that 
enwraps his Unknowable, he dwells upon emotional reasons for believing 
in spiritual immortality which, to a strict Positivist, could have but trifling 
importanee. As the reader turns the pages of this vigorous defence of the 
old stronghold against assailants armed with weapons of the last scientific 
pattern, he may remember with half-indignant amusement the short time 
ai i 


that has elapse el) the groat liberal university 


1 since (if report is to be trast 
sagely decided that our author was too dangerous a free thinker to be 
allowed to lecture to its undergraduates. 

Although Mr. Fiske is an idealist, his idealism is not to be identified 
with the transcendentalism of Mev. Emerson and his followers. The 
schools are quite opposed, separated indeed by one of the oldest of distine- 
tions. We have but to prune away the childish myths that Hindoo conser- 
vatism could not free itself from when it had long outgrown them, and 
re 


place the old names by the modern ones, cull the all-informing personal 


stances (the Brahma of the Brahmins) by its transcendental title of the 


1 


‘Over-soul,” and call the impersonal essence (the principie of harmony of 





» Buddhists which GGtama named the Karma) by the cosmist title, te 
Unknowable, and the likeness will bo plain enough. It is a contrast of 
tone as well as theory, too, the lofty but dreamy and unpractical individa- 





alism of t! 


»one differing so completely from the practical but narrow hu- 
anism of the other. 
Jn the sketch of ** The Jesus of II‘story,” Mr. Fiske rehearses, in a some- 


’ 
1 
I 


manitar 


what brief fashion, the scanty materials that modern criticism has spared, 


but one misses the intense inner life which Arnold and others have shown 
us how to find in those sayings of Jesus whose authenticity lias been 


strengthened rather than weakened by eriticism of the surrounding narra- 


tive ; anlsome of Mr. Fiske’s dates must be revised, as he himself is half 
inclinel to almit. Some adllitional eomodleteness is given by the com 
panion sxeteh, ‘* The Christ of Dozma,” in which the slow development of 


the Catholic creel is excealingly well shown. Hlanter’s ‘Annais of 


Jengal’ gives Mr. Fiske the opportunity to draw the lesson of the beneti 
cence of honest speculation—a lesson much neetel to clear our cloudy 
moral atmos;%here ; indeod, in the present miserable conflict between our 


business habits and the supposed dictates of morality, it ean hardiy 
much dwelt upon. Very readable criticisms of Deaper’s ‘Science and Re- 
ligion,’ Lessing’s ‘ Nathan,’ Motley’s ‘ Netherlinls,’ and Lonefeilow’s 
‘Dante’ follow, the last especially showing the nice taste in words which 
makes Mr. liske’s own style so agreevble. In this list, and the notices of 
Paine’s ‘St. Peter’ and Taine’s ‘ Philesophy of Art.’ there is some very 


delicate criticism, but in most of the essays, a3 in most of Mr. Fiske’s other 
work, the historical, scientific, or philosophical clements are more prom!- 
nent than the critical. It wiil be seen that there is a great variety, 





however. Art and history, the science of to-diy and the philosophy of 
eighteen centuries ago, the literature of Europe and the music of America, 
all interest Mr. Fiske ; and his thought is so clear and his style so fine that 
his reader’s interest followshim. ‘There is an occasional over-positiveness of 
a kind now unfortunately:common which the reader must be on his guard 
against. We note in half-a-dozen places in the first essay hypotheses of 2 
very,speculative character stated as positively as if they were fixed facts. 
Once or twice the cleverness of his phrases seems to carry him away, as 
where he says ‘‘ the individual does not exist for the sake of society, as the 
Positivist woul. have us believe, but society exists for the sake of the indi- 
vidual ’—an antithesis which the Positivist would regard as a misleading 
suggestion of contradiction between two theorems, both of which are true, 
and either one of which can be deduced from the other. Possibly Mr. 
[‘iske’s error may go deeper than the phrase ; we recall the passage in an- 
other work, where he advocates the mischievous custom of promiscuo.s 
charity on the thoroughly selfish ground of good to the giver. 

The last essay, on Athenian and American life, is one of the most in- 
teresting. [lis description of the leisurely culture of Athenian life, and the 
varied interests —political, esthetic, and intellectual—to which that :leisure 
was applied, is suggestive, and its contrast to our restless energy in the one 
absorbing pursuit of money-getting loses none of its point in hi; hands. 
We half wish that we could share in the optimistic hopes with which he 
closes. He dwells upon the close connection of that leisure with the slave- 
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community, its outdoor life, and the fewness of the 


tis O18 tal 
luxuries that ingenuity had then constructed ; but these are conditions 
which we can never hope to reproduce. Our entire social form, our whole 
theory of equality, and the enormous rewards that we bestow upon superior 
ene! * skill, are totally at variance with the inherited status 





wging stability, of the Athenian. The one and the other cannot 


Indeed, 


he comforts of wealth and the rewards of power are 


every day increasing. The last few years have given us artistic furnitures 
and room-papers. ‘To the next generation purified politics may again offer 


the noblest rewards for ability and honor. 1 the most effi- 


wr energy and punishment for weakness that the 


We have devise 


cient systems of reward f 


world has ever seen. 
leisure of the Gre 


West, the exti 


inigration, can bri 


Let us not hope to combine with it the half-aimless 
the 
ition of the red man, or the cessation of Eastern or Western 
b 


k, or fancy that the settlement of the wild ‘ands of 


wk to American men the leisure of old-time civili- 


ny 


zation. 


AN ITALIAN VIEW OF OUR BANKING SYSTEM.* 


a recent nuainber of the Nation we gave the substance of the report 


- 


Italy, and the | 


of ministers Minghetti and Finali on the Forced Paper Circulation of 
yroper measures for its extir The law of April, 1874, 
I } 


which called forth that report, made it also the duty of ministers to report 


‘tion, 


upon the banking and paper-money systems of other countries now under 

specie payments. The report lately published, of which 

relates to the United States and 

nd France will sh 
“ 


a suspension of 


he title, 


to Austria : 
s. Aside from the signal ability with which these reports have been 


we have given t Russia ; another 





rrtly appear, and will complete the 


“1, they will have great value from their contemporaneous character. 
» found that while the financial history of each country has charac- 
of its own, and peculiar local influences producing certain local 
results, the great 


] 


sume, and 


underlying and controlling principles are everywhere the 
that there is a growing tendency to give them the same treat- 
yuntries. There is nothing more to be deprecated than the 


: ‘ ¢ ] 
cultivation of loca 


ment in all ce 





| political economy, or more to be desired than identity 
of treatment in all countries of the same social and _ politico-economical 
problem 
there will remain not a few questions requiring local handling, and 


s. With the strongest disposition among nations to attain this result, 
the 
and 
Provincialism in legislation is much oftener 
of any necessity to make it provincial. The 
Italian government has before it the grave problem of restoring a sound 


right of each to adapt general principles to its own peculiar situation 


necessities is not impugned. 
than 


h O 1} ° 4 “Ange 
the result Oo: Ignorance 


currency, and while getting ready to do it arms itself with the fullest in- 


formation about other countries similarly situated, in order that it may 


have every possible help to a wise solution. 
We should hardly expect to go to Italy for information respecting the 
banking and currency system of the United States, and yet there is not in 


our language so ecndensed, and at the same time so accurate and full, an 


account of if asis to be found in the hundred Italian pages now before us. 
This 


is not an unusual circumstance in financial and statistical writing 


} 


Foreigners in writing about us take no knowledge for granted on the part 
of their readers, but state every essential fact. One of the best, if not 


the very best, books of its time on the finances of the United Stat 





Baron Hoeh’s ‘Die Finanzen der Vereinigten-Staaten,’ published in 
enna n | 


varly ten years ago. 


q The same writer published somewhat ear 
account of the financial 


system of France, which the French finance min- 
ister pronounced to be the best book on the subject then in print. 
After a brief but intelligent sketch of the earlier banking system 
institutions of the United States, the report before us goes very fully ir 
the history and operation of the National Bank Act of 
amendments, All that relates to the subject in the debates 
the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury and Comptroller of 
rency, and in many other contemporary publications, seems to have 
studied and carefully digested. 


1863 an 





The author’s criticism upon the sy 
that its main design appears to have been to absorb Government stocks. 
No doubt Mr. Chase designed it quite as much for a fiscal measure as for a 
currency system, but it is certain that no one foresaw more clearly than he 
did the immense advantage of having a single homogeneous systen 
ing and paper money in place of the diverse and conflicting State systems 
which existed before it. 


The same eriticism might be made upon 





original charter of the Bank of England, the motive of which was a loan 
to the Government. 

** Notizie intorno all’ Ordinamento Bancario e al Corso Furzat: ri Stati 
Uniti di America, in Ru sia. neil’ Impero Austro-Ungarico, e in Fra: Parte 
Prima: Stati Unitie Russia.’ Roma: Tipografia Sinimberghi. 8vo, p; ) 


aoion 


Commenting on the plan for redeeming national-bank notes established 





by the act of June 20, 1874, i said tha eft al Lea he 
had until the amount of the redeeming is less t 11 of the notes 
to be redeemed. If Congress should provide for the w iwal of | l 
States notes and for the issue of more bank-n h 1 ser ’ 
be needed, until the amount of the former should red r ex 


10,000,000, then United States notes w 


to Sot 


portion as their volume was reduced that demand hd increase, until at 





last, when the volume of bank cireulati tly exce { United 
States notes, the bills of the national ban! mild 3 ! ’ s of 
their own accord at certain seasons of the vear by r¢ 1 of the diff vO 


expense of getting lawful money with which to redeem them. The existing 














stock of gold would reappear to supplement the dema il 
amount of lawful money, and thus an actual resumption of sj pave 
ments would be brought about. To redeem, in | sense of 
word, implies the exchange of a promise of payment for t x I 
—that is to say, for gold or for something which I will 
bring it on demand.” 

Nothing could be sounder than the following 1 irks on t 1 , 
of an effective system of redemption in promoting good ban] 

“Sach a redemption system has the effect of brit t banks » { 
only channel of legitimate business, which is the d r of mer- 
cial pay If the payment of bank-notes were frequently demande 
banks of issue could not, without danger, invest their capital in loans 1 
iminediately available (prestiti immoli/iari), in stocks and bonds « ime 
tain value, in accommodation loans which have to be carried by continual 
renewals, nor in loans on doubtful collaterals ; on the contrary, they w i 


be obliged to have it always invested in loans promptly realizable at matu 
rity. In this way the development of serious business would be promoted, 
and banks worthy of credit be built up.” 


An interesting chapter is devoted to thee f 1873, 1 immediate 


causes of which are thus ceseribed : 
‘*The crisis arose mainly from the desire of t! banks to with- 
draw their balances from the banks of the exchange viti first, because of 


the need which they have to use their funds in commer i : nts in the 
month of September ; and, secondly, because they foresaw and feared a re- 























currence of such a crisis as had occurred in former vears, and were sud- 
denly animated by a common desire to get their finds into their own 
custody. The reserves of the New York banks | thus suddenly drawn 
down by the drafts of their country correspondents, tl nly resource left 
to the banks of the exchange cities was to convert their call ] Is, amount- 
ing to sixty millions of dollars; but if these loans | en paid, it 
would have been in checks upon the associated banks l se institutions 
would have found the next day at the Clearing-House that, although some 
part of their individual indebtedness had been reduced, as a whole the ass 
ciation was possessed of no more money than the dav before. Hence the 
suspension followed ; but if the reserves of t} intry banks had been 
largely invested in Government certificates, their drafts on the city banks 
would have been proportionately less; and if the reserved capital of the 
exchange cities had been equally held in those certificates, the duterest [sic] 
of the latter would have been withdrawn from the Treasury. and the banks 
would have found themselves in possession of means immediately available 
to meet the wants of their customers, , 

“The financial crisis of 1873 must, therefore, be attributed to the 


intimate relations of 


the banks of the city of New York with the affairs of 








’ rar . as 

the S < Board. More than a quarter, and in many cases 2s much 
. a ee wtfaline e : . * fr 

as j ird, of the portfolios of those banks, after the la | war 1 


sisted in demand loans to members of t 


he Stock Ex nee, 
have a much greater tendency to derange the serious bus 


oner: 


ose 




















tions ness of a 
country than to promote it. Before the war the Stock Board was: mmposed 
of only 159 members, and their business was that of buying and selling on 
commission, and the public and municipal laws which governed them were 
severe and protective. At the end of the war, the Stock Board consisted of 
1,100 members and was composed of men from every of the country, 
many of whom, when taking up their quarters in Wall Street, had adopted 
as a rule cf their business the motto of Horace: * De ciuss rem 

p Spee Si NOM, Que One ad cm.’”’ 

Tt will vembered that in It re} 1 efforts have been made to 
resum »pavm = } if h t th y h . a i j ire 
mountable ostacle—the dofi vy of the r to meet the 
current annual expenditure, This deficien 1 the budg ms now in a 
fair way to be overcome, and may judge of t plication which wil 
be made of any surplus by the following passa i tl port before us, as 
to the extinction of the legal-tender notes in t \ 

se ited States could by this time have exti shed the whole of 
thy +} ¢ dent and re-established a metallic cireulation if, instead of 
ising the gold taken into the Treasury tirement of portions of the 


, , “ , ? ! . 
> debt not yet due, they had apyn at least a part of it to retire 








, 7 . 1 ° 
val-tender notes. In eight 1 ( of the civil war the 
nment has reduc ded debt by a in of S618,895,678; 
nd \ 1 it is remembered that in t! even years st eding the} ure 
ft National Cu v Act, tl ks have receive m the Govern- 
est on n ill hundred and fittv mill of dol- 
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t t [ l States have 1 
ul 
4 , t t 
\\ i wilt V i the I i 
1 i i ‘ U i A 
l i iy Daj i { in I 
i } | \ { Lin the [ ed 
: pet Dy ) 
I i l vio mivil th 
bl 1 Sur fina s 1 ls Ww by t vain 
( tha a ¢ ! emancipate: from those 
} vd . it to Lpo economy of our own. 
| re y t " l, maniy d r with the pro! n 
! \ \ ul the diseu is of it in Euro- 
' | produced nothing better than 
i ! I ! | wil t in mption Act of 1875 in act 
} ot on f the | 1 ministers then in 
\\ 2 i 1 1 ( how 3’ d bate, by tL ma- 
j } rezarded merely as a party measu 
too | I I host! of eithe contractionists or 


*) Major-General in the Continental 








\ x. With Map and I] (Boston 
I } DB ( 1876. Svo, pp. 389.)—T ago, if we 
nist th \ ly more question mind that 
G " panded at Bunker Hill than tha ym ided 
t Mar Since t { n opinion has gradually made its way inte 
" ry f t t vas Prescott and this o m has now | in 
nis ted, and 1 » | ly adopted by current literature, « 
ein in the schoo! | the U is that the pres if 1 i- 
| " p wit oO} doubt L ti eing a fact than thei 
‘ ft her. Mr. Tarbox has undertaken to reverse this judz- 
, t a to show that t men of the time, as well as of the generations 
i liatel ved, were right in ascribing the honor to ‘‘ Old 
\t first sight, we must confess that the question seems hardly to require 
men it is in lible that it should be left to Mr. Frothingham, at a 
a if nearly a century of time, to discover who commanded in one of 
{ ey tl engagements of the war. It is incredible that, when a 
upon the field (and not as a volunteer, like Warren), a 
eolone! should hold the chief command. It is incredible that contempora- 
1 | ynd and America, should have been mistaken in hailing 
P unas the | »of the day. It is incredible, if Putnam blundered and 
misbehaved upon this occasion, assome of the advocates of the opposite the- 
iid mal it, that he should have remained throughout his military 
the trusted friend of Washington, and been placed by him in posi- 
tious of responsibility. We submit that Mr. Tarbox is right in asserting 
that a probability resting upon facts like these ean be set aside only by the 
m | und overwl evidence. And such evidence is wholly 
wa The argument for Col. P tt’s being in chief command of 
{ ield is entirely by way of inference, and, when sifted, appears exceed- 
i weak. Ife was in charge of the entrenching party on the night of the 
h of Jun l commanded at the redoubt the next day ; so much 
in. And the redoubt was the central point of the battle ; but it 
was not the battl Still, the fight at the redoubt has, in the eyes of later 
tud » completely overshadowed the other events of the day as to 
‘ ‘to be regarded as comprising in itself the whole battle, so far as there 
was a regular battle ; and its commander, who certainly did not command 
P », and al { certainly did not command Stark, with his New 
il en, ? » t Mystic River, is called the commander of 
vy. 
T is, if Pr t did not command Putnam, neither does Putnam 
WD r to have exercised any active c ntrol over Preseott. This is ae- 
mted n various ways. In the first place, Prescott did not need su- 
1; his duties were simple and well defined, and he performed them 


sfactorily, while Putnam had his hands full elsewhere. In the next 
¢, the engagement seems to have been somewhat unexpected, at least to 
ymander-in-chief, so that Preseott’s work at the redoubt was almost 
| : = | lesultory operations, and was left without 
In the next place, and chiefly, Gen. Putnam, with all his 


m to have p 


) sessed the capacity of 
he result is that his operations appear quite 
linate, Col. Prescott To th sidera- 


Nation. 





from the facts of the battle, there is added a theoretical argument 


from an assertion of John Adams (1818), that ‘*the army 


{ lve was not a national army.” but that it was ** four armies,” 

ne ea rom the four New England colonies. From this it is argued that 
ive been no officer with authority to command the whole body 

f ti ued at Bunker ITill, and that at any rate, if there was one, 
it « L not | Connecticut general, because it was mainly Massachusetts 
troops that tere engaged, and on Massachusetts soil. Prescott, therefore, 
ng the senior Massachusetts officer, must have been the chief com- 
mander, so far as there was a chief commander at all—for of course the 





reasoning which excludes Putnar i 


n will equally exclude Prescott from any 
real authority over the whole field. There is no doubt that there was a cer- 
tain lack of unity in the command of the day which iends some support to 
this view. As to the doctrine from which it all starts, that there was not 
one army but four, Mr. Tarbox well answers (p. 89) that, whatever truth 
there is in it, ‘it isa rheforied [rather Jogie/] and not a hisfortedl truth. 
It relates to the lezal relation of the men from the different States, and not 
their relations as a matter of fuet.”. Asa matter of fact, Patnam of Con- 
necticut did obey Ward of Massachuset 


vincingly, did command Siark of 


3, and, as appears here quite con- 





New Hampshire, and Prescott of Moassa- 


chusett 
Mr. Tarbox has arranged the evidence for his view, gathered from man: 
it perhaps unnecessary length, but certainly with good eifect, and 
has added (page 255) one important piece of evidence which is entirely 


new—the affidavit (of July, 1875) of Daniel Patnam Tyler, of Brooklyn, 
Ct., a great-grandson of General Putnam, as to a conversation held by him 
in 1822 with Governor Eustis of Massachusetts, who was a student of 
medicine in the office of General Warren at the time of the battle, and who 
‘* He [Kastis] said,” the 
fidavit states, ** he was a student in Dr. Warren’s ofice, that early in the 


met Warren as he was going upon the ground 


morning of the battle Putnam was there, and with almost superhuman 


energy acting as commander, and so far as he knew was alone recognized 


as such. It was not till many years after the battl> that he heard it sug- 
gesied that any other than Putnam had the chief command on that ocea- 


sion. Ile said he knew that Colonel Prescott was entrusted with the 


L 
defence of the redoubt; that he was an intrepid and gallant soldier, and 
defended that with great military skill and Spartin valor.” 

We have said that the argument is effectively presented. It might 
have been more so with a better arrangement, more clear in the descrip- 
tion of military operations, and, we are inclined to think, with a distinct 
statement inadvance of the point to be proved and the arguments to be 
refuted. The book is essentially a controversial one, written, no doubt, for 
the purpose of settling a disputed point, and might perhaps have made a 
useful monograph. <A good life of Putnam is, however, an acceptable addi- 
tion to our literature. It is well told, with perhaps an excess of words, 
and certainly, we must think, with the common fault of biographers of ex- 
aggerating the merits of their heroes. General Putnam was a remarkable 
man, a typical New Englander in many respects, and a useful officer ; and 
his hiographer has done well to vindicate his memory from a kind of depre- 
ciation which has of late become fashionable. But it is a pity that he 
himself has thought it necessary to depreciate Prescott in turn ; and it is 
certainly too much to assign Putnam the next share to Washington ‘in 
the securing of American independence ” (page 526). If this were a just 
estimate of his powers, we should not find him, as is the case, gradually 
relegated to subordinate operations in the war. To these his capacity and 
training adapted him, and in the early stages of the war he did invaluable 
service, for which he will always be deservedly a favorite figure among 
American heroes. The illustrations of the book, we will add—except the 
portrait and plan of the battle—are of that class, so common in popular 
histories and biographies, which neither adorn nor illustrate. 


—————— —— ee 


the History of the City of New York. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 
Parts I.-IV. (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.)}—Long after Diedrich 
key’ 


a me } 
WhHICACrvocK 


; chronicle had become a classic, instead of the caricature it 

was meant to be, Irving regretted that he had not time to write a serious 

history of New York. The occasion of this memorial year invites Mrs. 

Lamb to undertake the task, with the aid of abundant material indus- 

triously gathered from archives and public records, and from private 

memoirs, letters, and manuscripts. So far as the work has advanced, it has 
‘ 


been done faithfully and picturesquely 
VW 
it 


. 


a vessel, he hewed the toughest and 


inchest timber into keel and keelson, ribbing her with Enelish oak and 


When an old-time shipwright bui 


ing with Seotch fir. After the same fashion this great trading craft 


UCa ale ¢ 
New York was framed, and her Putch bottom, though most 


lv out of 
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sight, still bears up and binds together her whole structure. Two genera- 


tions of Dutch peopled and ruled Manhattan Island before they yielded it, 


nor have two centuries of engrafted growth done more than to improve 





! {7 = 4 4 >. tp 
without effacing the sturdy ancient stock. 

y +} y } , \ i , e 4 

\\ he her as New Amsterdam or as New York, the fortunes of the colony 
- fir { watt } " ft _ ] . +] ut } 
were ¢ > linked first with those of its motherland and then with those 


sten 
.) I 


ina 
contests, and these gain light and clearness from the brief sketches of Eu- 


nother country. Old World history reflected itself in its early 
ropean events introduced by the author. Of course it is in the details of 
cial colonial life that the chief interest is found. It was a life of 
troubles among savage infriendly neighbors without, varied 
by civil turmoil and official corruption within. 
first, s 

rectie from Canada, into a beleaguering circle of foes. The Eastern Eng- 
‘alous and 
with them, while to 


its 5] 
enemies and 
A 


The Indians, peaceable at 
} 


mn changed, through the avarice of traders and hostile French in- 


ish provinces, encroaching while the Dutch were aliens, became ji 


unfriendly when united under the same government 


smooth Penn ard courtly Carteret the change of rulers brought no check 


in their grasping demands for territory. 


Each figure in the short line of the 


from Holland and 


‘cessors is painted forcibly and indi- 


governors sent 
the longer series of their English su 
The Colonial annals break into dis 
Each of these, by his marked } 
casion for minute pictures of the men and manners of his time. 
heightened by det 


vhose names we hearevery day in our 


vidually. tinct eras with the varying 


policy of rulers. ersonal character, gives oc- 
These are 
ails of domestic life, and stories of the origin of families 
streets. We do notremember to have 
real anywhere the curious episode « 


told with 


action in the 


f Jacob Leisler’s two years’ usurpation 


4 


more impartial coherence, or its persistent influence over party 


colony devel clearly and satisfactorily. The 


oped more 


author's candor appears as plainly in her admission that the colony did not 





rise above the persecuting spirit of the age, and that in two in- 


towards Quakers and once in cruel legislation 


st meces, once in severity 


. T , - 1 } 
nst Papists, New York made 


i eption to its usual tolerance 
The author’s subject will grow less picturesque and more difficult as she 
approaches Revolutionary days. If finished with the same care and spirit 
that mark its openin 
of New York. 


g, this work will deserve to become the popular history 


The ag Star and the Southern Cross. By Margaretha Weppner 
oe Appleton & Co, 1876.)—One hardly knows what to say of a 


ed of be rt: its innumerable literary sins and exceeding bad taste 


; 


‘ism, but this is to some extent diminished by its 





invite the severest criti 


avowed o! ji ef 


around the world, to be 


A 2: unmarried woman proposes to herself a tour 
written up” into a book, and the proceeds of 
publication devoted to i support of an aged mother ; and, accordingly 
she starts out from Paris with seven and a half franes her pocket, and 
two hundred franes indebtedness. Instead of imparting any useful infor- 
mation, ‘*the unity of her story renders it necessary that the reader should 
ly got rid of the debts she left behind her in Paris ” ; and 
informed 


how:she travelled over four continents at other people’s expense, obtaining 


know how she final 


‘*the unity ” also probably demands that we should be minutely 


passes from railroad and steamship magnates, raising subscriptions in 


eking, lodging in conventsand hospitals, and heartily abusing those Sisters 
of Mercy who did not receive In addition to 


these and various other incidents of the most trivial sort, we are given full 


her with entire kindness, 


details of an engagement to a thoroughgoing scoundrel of a Polish count, 
and her refusal of an offer of inarriage from Mr. N——, of Boston, to whom 
she replied that ‘‘fate and the past were the reason of her inability to 
comply with his desires.” Asif these personal matters were not enough, she 
undertakes to assume charge of a poor crazy girl from India to Bavaria, 
and fills half a volume with the account of the various antics of this poor 
lunatic. Of geographic information there is nothing, and. the oceasional 
criticisms on the manners and customs of the various countries passed over 
are of the most superficial sort ; it is a comfort, however, to know that 
Miss Weppner received most assistance and politeness from Americans and 
Englishmen—her own country’s agents offering nothing but hindrance and 
insult. 

There is no questioning the novelty of the idea which inspired this book, 
and it affords a very lucid description of what lished by a 
certain sort of pluck and persistency, assisted by sex, in attaining a very 
worthy 


ran be accomy 


and charitable end by means which are at least questionable. 


The Name 
Hinrichs. 1876. Pp 


Machabee. By Samuel Ives Curtiss, jr. (Leipzig: J.C. 
i 


42 )\—To elucidate the meaning of an ancien 





The N 





- 


ation. ») 


may eppear too insign unt a work to engage and \ v 
d may be the meat s] ling al t ! f 
the past, for **1 s are crysta d history.” Mr. ¢ ss, the f 
the dissertation before us, has furnished us w 1 eX 1 h 
upon a name brilliant it annals of Jewish hist i this : 
the | rK OL & young Amet in sec! cit rves be ¥V lw Silke 
cere appreciation. H w that the original Hebrew name 
must have been ‘* Mac Ahaph, and not * M bee,” with a 





Koph, and he brings sufficient proof that the Hebrew letter Khaph was 
often transcribed with a Avppa by the LXX and by other Greek wr 3. 
He next examines the various theories as to the significance of the name 
Machahee, all of which he reje cts, even the hammer theory, which , n 


tinent Hebrew se] rs of ‘ a 


accept das the correct one | bf the most-e 


—among them by Gesenius, Ewald, Hitzig, Grimm, Keil, I 








Kuenen, and others. He then proceeds to give his own derivation and ey 
planation of the surname which the Asmonean hero Judas bore, and es 
that ‘*‘ Machabee” is derived from the verb kadah, to extinguish, that 
it signifies ** the cero Dr. Curtiss’s conjecture may: 

ful to many scholars, but every one who carefully peruses the disse: , 
will a _ that he has written in a scholarly style \ 

tific m l of investigation, and that his treatment of 1 : 
thorough. and exhaustive. The theories of De Rossi, \ 

ete., have as little failed to be noticed by him as thoss iN \ 
cott, Michaelis, and others. On pp. 23 and 24 of his br ire, h a 
letter from his teacher, Professor Delitzsch, of Leipzig, in wl 

Hebraist proposes the novel theory that ** Maccabee ” is a ¢ 

a _—- abi Sapelage is like my father Mi i " ? 
as is . Del 1, we cannot refrain from saving that Aés theory is not a 
very rai one a that, on tl mitrar s \ 
Israelite of old might have formed the name WV cont? 1M i 
Who is like my father ?)—and to such a formation he would | had 
parallels in Michael and Michaiah, but he never would have tho of 
such a monstrous word as Weh-keadi. Furthermore, the explanation of 
the two Biblical names, Machbanai and Machnadbai, w Prof. Delitzsch 
compares, and by which he attempts to support his theory, is also mor 
than questionable—** Thus stumbles the helper, and he that is helped f 
down.” How will he explain the word Machbena, whic! sin 1Chr 

49 a3 the name of a city, and which is etymologically connected with 
Machbanai ? 

The Science of Government in co { with Am in Institutions. 
New edition. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LUD. (New York : Sheldon & Co 
1876.)—Dr. Alden’s book contains 245 pages devoted to the t t of 
his subject. Of these only thirty-four are devoted to an exposition of the 
‘*Science of Government,” properly so-called. The ri sa sum- 
mary of the constitutional history of the New England ( nies and of the 
United States, with brief explanations of the nature of international law, 
civil and canon law, and parliamentary law. The first eriticism which 
obviously presents itself is that any student who needed the instruction 





offered in his first thirt y-four pages would be entirely unable to follow him 
through his historical s +h of the Colonial and Federal Governments. 


1, + 


The sketch e ste litt te that is new, but a ] di } uted points f constitu 
tional interpretation are 
no pu} il who neede 
them. 
ject to as pr 
itself were not’so } viet 


} 
ihere are many 
motive of hs 


ernment, hardly a fit su 


edition, he ou 





bed his constitu 


Comm Sense ; or, First Steps in Political Eco y. By M. R. 
Leverson, Ph.D. (New York : The Authors’ 
—This is an excellent little book, 
ss, but one defect—viz., 


Publishing Company. 1876.) 
which is all it pretends to be, and in fact 
that like ne 


s and political economy, t} 


arly all attempts 


has, besides its shortne 


to give easy lessons to beginners in polit e author, 


as he warms with his subject, throws off the yoke of simplicity and becomes 


somewhat more recondite and mature in his matter and manner than he evi- 
| economy is of the 


xen he set out. His _ 





dently intended to be w 


sse2-fuire type, the writer going so far as to express 
even police ard magistrates are worth the cost of their 
hich shows a happy ignora of t pi prise 
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